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SPEAKING THE WORD. 


O-DAY I am to speak of worps, and I want you to listen with all 
your attention. What am I doing? A wave passes through my 
body, touches my lungs, comes through my throat, strikes the palate, 
forms on my tongue and lips into a word, and I utter it, and it conveys to 
you my thought. Nowif it was the first time that I had so spoken, if you 
were to listen to me simply because a little wave passes out of my mouth, 
what a miracle it would be! If never before such a thing or anything 
like it had happened in this universe, what a miracle it would be! Is it 
not a miracle? Just as much a miracle as if it happened for the first 
time to-day. 

What does the first text say? ‘‘And God said: ‘Let there be light,’ 
and there was light’’ (Gen. i. 3). What does the next say? ‘‘In the 
beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and the word was 
God ” (Fohn i. 1). And the next? ‘And the whole earth was of one 
language’’ (Gen. xi. I). 

I will put all these texts together, and try to give you their meaning. 
What is a word? A word is the latent mind expressing itself in 
a form of speech,—thus for ever and for ever through the universe 
God sends forth that word. God is the centre of the universe: He 
names each word by the form He gives it. I know some ‘of these 
thoughts are very hard for you to understand, but try and follow me in 
what I am saying. Everything proceeds from God. His language is 
the universe. The host of spirits take up the chorus of words, and return 
them in one great song of thanksgiving and praise. Here is the origin 
of the gift of speech that flows through the lungs, the throat, the tongue, 
the lips. It is nothing but thought expressing itself, thought re-forming 
other minds. Then how important it is that the thought expressed should 
correspond with the fact. How important that we should speak the 
truth, and should not in any way abuse or waste this precious gift which 
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came to us from the Infinite Giver. God’s very meaning in sending 
forth His beloved son to dwell here amongst us was that we might learn 
what He meant for each one of us. He designed that each one of us 
should grow more and more in His image, and sent His beloved son to 
be an example for us to follow,—that was the meaning, the order, of 
God’s thought. 

By the means of words, we enter into the minds of others, into the 
minds of past generations, and the larger your gift of language is, and 
the larger your power of penetration, the larger your knowledge of others 
will be, and the more will you enter into the minds of others. There are, 
as you know, many languages; some persons learn two or three, some 
have learned five, some ten, some twenty or thirty. It would be well if 
we could have one language. Why have we not one language? It is 
because persons do not yet understand each other. The very meaning 
of the Christian religion is to bring us into this one universal language, 
so that we should speak God’s word the world over. 

This leads me one step further. Never use words you do not know 
the meaning of, or words that have a meaning you do not wish others to 
know, or which you would rather the Heavenly Father did not hear. 
Never use words which are mere words to you, and above all things 
learn the habit of truth-speaking. Better hold your tongue for ever and 
ever than’speak a lie. In the degree in which we learn to be true, we 
are following the life of God’s beloved son. How infinitely true is the 
Heavenly Father! It is because His word is truth that we feel we can 
trust him so utterly, so entirely. 

One word more on the power of words. There was once a man called 
Peter the Hermit. He used to wander about all over the country, repeat- 
ing one word with such eloquence that kings, priests, and learned men 
gathered round him, and pressed forward eagerly to follow him. ‘The 
tomb of the Lord is in the hands of the infidel, go and recover it,” he cried. 
And a great Crusade followed. The Turks once said, ‘‘If you will but 
say Mahomet is the prophet, you will find every comfort and a home in 
our country.’? Some men, who did not quite understand the difference 
one word would make, said it; but others replied, ‘‘ No, my prophet is 
Curist, and not Mahomet,’ and they were either persecuted or driven 
away. One word made all the difference. Men have lived for a word, 
been stretched on a rack, have died for it. During the last century there 
was revolution in France ; the people felt they were not living the life it 
was intended they should live. At length these longings for a better life 
took the form of certain words. Ah, what words! words that have not 
died yet, words that went up as a prayer to heaven. These were the 
words: ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,”—words which I believe will go 
forth throughout generations and generations until their meaning is more 
fully understood, until nations are all summed up into one great unity. 
There is to be a Liberty corresponding to the law of love which God freely 
gives everywhere the world over ; an quality in which every man is to 
be free and be what God meant him to be; we are to live more and more 
in each other, and for each other, and every person living for another 
brings Fraternity. And men have so lived, and men willso live. These 
words brought great discord, they are to bring peace. 

Then there are more private words, Some years ago, in a school in 
one of our large cities, there was a boy over whom the master had no 
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control. He told a minister this, and one day the clergyman went to see 
this boy, and he began to talk to him. ‘‘ Well, my lad, how long have 
you been at school?’’ The boy answered, ‘‘one”’ or ‘‘two’’ years, as 
the case might be. ‘Well, what is your father?’’ The boy looked con- 
fused, and told him his father was dead. ‘‘It is a great loss to lose a 
father, but what about your mother?’’ ‘‘She has been out to the East 
Indies,” he replied, ‘‘ but she is coming home in a month.” ‘And do 
you not wish to make her heart glad when she returns?’’ ‘‘ Yes,” and 
his eyes sparkled at the sound of ‘‘mother.’’ ‘And do you think that 
the way that you behave at school will please her?’’ The boy burst into 
tears: the stony heart was touched by the simple word ‘‘ mother.” 

There was a minister preaching on one occasion, and he repeated the 
words ‘‘short measure’’ over and over again. At length there sprang 
up a man who held in his hand a stick or staff. He was a travelling 
hawker, and besides using it as a staff, he made it his yard measure, and 
all the while the minister was repeating ‘‘short measure,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ It is all in vain my trying to be a Christian, using this short 
measure,’ and then standing up, he broke it in two pieces. 

One very snowy day another minister was riding across some fields 
to a chapel, where he had been invited to preach. The wind was strong, 
and the snow was drifting right into his face: he began to hesitate 
whether he should go back or not. He said to himself: ‘It is my duty, 
I will go on.’’ When he entered the little chapel there was no one there; 
presently a man came in. He thought, ‘‘shall I preach or not?”’ He 
resolved that he would. So he stood up, gave out a hymn, read a lesson, 
preached and prayed. Theservice over, he went down hoping to meet his 
solitary hearer, but he was gone! Years passed on, and at length the 
minister was walking in one of the States of America, he came to a very 
happy looking little village, and there he met a man dressed as a minister, 
who stopped him and said, ‘‘ You do not recognise me?”’ ‘‘ No.” ‘‘But 
I know you well. Don’t you remember, years ago, preaching one very 
cold, snowy morning, in a chapel away in the country, and there was 
only one person there?”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘and ever since I have 
longed to meet him.”’ ‘‘I am he, then, that sermon made me a Christian. 
I have founded this village, there is our chapel, and I am the minister 
of it.”’ 

Well now, my young friends, I tell you these anecdotes that you may 
see for yourselves, and study the religious power of words, and observe 


how sometimes they are quickened by the very spirit of God.* 
W. H. CHAnnine. 


THE word unto the Prophet spoken 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by Seers or Sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 

The heedless world hath never lost 

One accent of the Holy Ghost.—Zmerson. 


* From MSS. notes of a Children’s Sermon, preached in Renshaw St. Chapel, Liverpool, 
by the late Rev. W. H. Channing, B.A., in the year 1857, and published now for the first 
time.—Ep. 
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“GEORGE ELIOT.’ —I. 


M ARY ANN EVANS, more familiarly known to us by her author’s 

name of ‘‘ George Eliot,’’ was a daughter of the people; her 
father having been brought upa carpenter, and her mother coming from a 
a family of farmers. The acute business qualities of Mr. Evans are testified 
to by the fact that he rose to be a forrester, and an agent to estates. 
‘‘ George Eliot’’ may have derived her talent for observation trom herfather ; 
but her capacity for profound thought must be traced to Mrs. Evans, who, 
it is stated, was the prototype of some of her daughter’s characters that are 
noted for their keen-witted, if homely, sayings. Warwickshire, which has 
the honour of being Shakspere’s county, can claim a like distinction 
with regard to the subject of our sketch. 

‘George Eliot’’ began her education at five years of age, when she 
was sent with her brother Isaac to the village free school. We are told 
she did not learn to read quickly because of her fondness for play ; 
although a little later on in her life she grasped all kinds of knowledge 
with remarkable ease. 

The books in her home were few, but those few she read and re-read. 
They were not of a nature that would generally prove attractive to the 
childish mind. Amongst their number was a strange old work called 
‘©The history of the Devil,” which is immortalized in ‘‘ The Mill on the 
Floss ’’ as having been read by the wayward, but charming little Maggie 
Tulliver. This book is still carefully preserved by Mr. Isaac Evans. 

The education of ‘‘ George Eliot’’ was continued at three boarding- 
schools, which appear to have been of increasing merit. To the first of 
these she went with her sister, who was older than herself. In subsequent 
years she said that she here endured agonies of terror during the dark- 
ness of the night, a no unusual experience when a child is sensitive and 
imaginative; but in the day-time she was perfectly happy. The boarders 
seem to have made a petof the little girlwho was younger than mostof them, 
and they gave her the name of *‘ Little Mamma;”’ thus we may judge the 
child was already growing grave and serious, and manifesting a tender- 
ness of disposition, and care for others. At the next school she seems 
to have rarely joined in the recreation of the scholars, and to have de- 
veloped a passion for reading fiction. In the holidays, this propensity 
caused her mother some amount of tribulation on account of the unusual 
consumption of bedroom candles. At her last school ‘‘ George Eliot ’’ » 
reaped many advantages. She had masters for the study of German, 
French, and music; and the schoolmistresses exercised a superior super- 
vision. These ladies were the daughters of a Baptist minister, and 
strongly influenced their pupils in religious matters. The impressionable 
nature of ‘‘ George Eliot’’ swiftly responded to this impulse. She was 
the promoter of and leader in prayer meetings which the girls held 
amongst themselves ; but often she deplored that she was wanting in the 
fervour which others seemed to possess. 

There is no trace of the usual girlish friendships being formed between 
‘George Eliot ’’ and her fellow-boarders, Their ideas and feelings were, 
without doubt, of a very surface description compared to those that passed 
through the mind of this meditative girl, who even at the age of 
thirteen was noticeably grave and serious. In after years some of her 
schoolfellows said they deeply admired the gifted companion who became 
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so famous a woman; but always felt her vast superiority, and how im- 
measurably she towered above them. Yet, under what must have seemed 
her chilling exterior, a warm, tremulous, most human heart was beating ; 
and one of her fellow-students, with much surprise, found on the blank 
page of a book she had borrowed from ‘‘ George Eliot ’’ some verses of a 
rather sentimental description, in the owner’s hand-writing, expressing a 
longing for sympathy and affection. The compositions, at this time, of 
the future author are said to have been so excellent that the schoolmistress, 
instead of correcting them with the work of the other scholars, took them 
eney to her own room that she might have the pleasure of reading them 
alone. 

Not long after ‘‘ George Eliot’s’’ school-days were ended her mother 
sickened and died. A sorrow that was evidently acutely felt through 
every fibre of her daughter’s sensitive nature, who in long after-times 
referred to the grief she felt at this parting and loss. Her sister married 
within a year of this event, and thus by force of circumstances ‘‘ George 
Eliot’’ became her father’s housekeeper at the age of seventeen; and 
when her brother also made a home for himself, the father and daughter 
lived alone together for some years. Ever true and thorough in all she 
undertook, her housekeeping duties were faithfully discharged; and ina 
letter of that period she writes of making damson cheese, currant jelly, 
and mince pies. Dairy work must also have fallen to her lot, for we are 
told this sybil showed a friend the broadening uf her hand through cheese- 
making. But these obligations, if not distasteful at first, evidently 
became so after a time, and she wrote of ‘‘a stupid, drowsy sensation 
produced by standing sentinel over damson cheese and a warm stove.’’ 
In another letter she asks that defects and a trembling hand, caused by 
boiling currant jelly, may be excused; adding that she fears the work 
had not been done so cheerfully as a Christian’s should be. 

Mr. Evan’s business necessarily took him at times away from home; 
and thus the daughter found leisure for other occupations beside the 
duties of a housekeeper. She formed a library for herself, and con- 
tinued her musical studies by having an organist of the neighbourhood 
to give her lessons; she also had a master for Greek and Latin, and 
another master for French, German, and Italian. Subsequently she 
taught herself Hebrew. 

The religious impressions ‘‘ George Eliot”? received during her school 
life deepened, rather than decreased. At one time she was a Sunday 
school teacher in a cottage near her father’s house, she also visited the 
sick and needy in their homes, and started clothing clubs for their benefit. 
When she left the neighbourhood the poor people said ‘‘ We shall never 
have another Mary Ann Evans.’”’ Letters of this period prove that her 
ideas on religion belonged entirely to the orthodox school of thought, and 
she evinced an ascetic indifference to recreative pleasures of any descrip- 
tion. During a visit to London with her brother she chose to stay at 
home alone and read whilst he visited the theatres. Purchases made in 
the great city by the sister and brother denote their opposite charac- 
teristics: she bought ‘‘ The history of the Jews,”’ by Josephus; he, a set of 
coloured hunting prints at the same shop. Indeed, these two, who had 
when children been united in bonds of closest affection and similarity of 
tastes and pursuits, grew the further apart as they grew older. After 
their father's death ‘‘ George Eliot’ tried the experiment of living in the 
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home of this brother, but such differences of aims and views existed 
between them that the arrangement had to be abandoned. Indeed, 
all her relatives appear to have had an entirely opposite nature to 
hers; consequently she suffered keenly from that ‘‘aloneness’”’ and 
soul-hunger which has to be felt to be understood. There was, it 
is true, a deep affection subsisting between herself and her father ; but 
he could not enter into, or comprehend the workings of his daughter’s 
wonderful mind. 

The young genius was thus:in early life often surrounded by un- 
congenial minds, until, through her father’s removal from the home 
of her childhood, she became acquainted with the Bray family at 
Coventry. They were people of high culture and advanced opinions, 
and at their house she met some notabilities in the world of thought, 
who were all charmed with the beauty and power of her conversation. 
We find that her humorous and witty characteristics, which had long 
been lying dormant, awoke in this new society. The Brays were the 
means of introducing ‘‘ George Eliot’? to her first literary work of any 
importance. This was the translation of the greater part of the ‘‘ Life 
of Jesus,” by the German thinker, Strauss. Three years of wearing 
toil were needed for the completion of this arduous task, and the worker 
groaned that she was ‘‘ Strauss-sick.” 

Owing to the influence of these good friends, and also through read- 
ing ‘‘An Inquiry Concerning the Origin of Christianity,’ a book written 
by Rev. Charles Hennel, who was a Unitarian minister, and brother to 
Mrs. Bray, ‘‘ George Eliot’ questioned, doubted, and finally abandoned her 
previous orthodox beliefs. Whilst holding these new views she felt she 
could not conscientiously attend the services of the church, as had hitherto 
been her custom. This decision was the cause of so much grief to her 
father that their living apart for the future was seriously contemplated. But 
the wrench of really severing their lives seems, to both of them, to have been 
too painful to be effected ; and from duteous feelings the daughter con- 
tinued, as before, her attendance at the usual religious services. Mr. 
Evans was satisfied with this outward observance, and their united life 
continued until it was sundered by the great divider—Death. ‘‘ George 
Eliot ’’ devotedly nursed her father through his last illness. Her deeply- 
felt sorrow at his loss was greatly alleviated by the sympathy and con- 
siderate kindness of the Brays. Shortly after her father’s death she 
joined them on a visit to Switzerland, and was subsequently admitted to 
share their family life. It was when she had lived in their home rather 
longer than a year that the offer to assist in the editorship of the West- 
minster Review presented itself. This necessitated residence in London, 
and although it was painful to part from the friends to whom she owed 
so much, the proposal was too valuable to be passed by. And now 
the carpenter’s daughter, who had begun her education in the free 
village-school, associated with the most prominent literary people of 
the metropolis. Auice E, WIttson. 


reverence and cherish, divide our bread and mingle our thoughts at one and 
the same time, under inspiration of the same object.—George Eliot. 
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Ohe Atory of Social Mrogress in Gngland. 
I1V.—ABOUT THE YEAR 1000 A.D. 


aoe five hundred years which have passed since the last period of 

which | wrote, have been years of almost ceaseless fighting, partly 
with foreign foes, but very often within England itself. Some of the 
chiefs of whom you heard were successful over others; and, gaining for 
themselves larger tracts of land than their neighbours, called themselves 
kings. These little kings struggled together, the kingdom of one being 
sometimes swallowed up in that of another, and then he in his turn being 
conquered, often by a fresh foe from across the sea, until they became 
fewer and fewer, and at the time we are now considering, there had been 
but one over the whole of England for nearly two hundred years. 

This alone brought about great changes, for it made one central 
government for the whole country instead of many different sets of laws 
and customs. You heard in the last lesson that every man was a soldier, 
but it was found that if every man might be called away from his work 
to war at any time, the people would starve, therefore a standing army 
and navy were established. The country was divided into shires and 
hundreds, and each of these latter districts had to provide a hundred 
soldiers, fifty of whom might be called out at one time and fifty at 
another, so that there were always some at home to look after peaceful 
occupations. 

This arrangement was gradually superseded by another. The land, 
when the Saxons first conquered it, had been divided amongst them, 
large pieces to the chiefs, smaller pieces to their followers, but to each an 
absolute possession. In the general insecurity of the times, however, 
men found that they were not strong enough to defend their own small 
pieces, so they gave them to their chief and agreed to help him in war, 
in return for which they were to have the use of the land for themselves 
and their heirs and be protected by him. Small chiefs made the same 
agreement with greater ones, and they with the king. No man might be 
removed from the land, and if his chief died or sold his right, the vassal 
passed with the land to the new lord. Land in absolute possession was 
called an allotment, land held in this way a feud, and the system was 
named from it the feudal system. 

The shires and hundreds served another and no less important purpose. 
This was in the administration of justice. In early Saxon times the men 
of each little community protected each other. If anyone did wrong the 
people were all assembled, witnesses spoke to the deed, and if he were 
judged guilty the protection of his fellows was solemnly withdrawn. No 
one would help him, and the man against whom the crime was committed 
might take vengeance if he could. You can easily see how this might be 
abused; and by the time I now tell you of there were courts of justice, with 
penalties strictly defined by the law, the hundred-mote, or meeting, where 
disputes were judged by the eldermen, and the shire-mote for larger 
matters. From these there was an appeal to the king, who travelled with 
his court from place to place, personally righting what was wrong, hearing 
complaints and doing justice. 

There was also the Witenage-mote, or meeting for the whole country 
called together at Christmas, Easter, or other festivals, and presided over 
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by the king. This differed from the other courts in that it could make 
laws.’ It consisted chiefly, as far as we can tell, of bishops, eldermen, 
and chiefs, and was in no sense representative of the people, as the par- 
liament of to-day is. There were no taxes such as we have now. Each 
hundred was responsible for keeping the roads, bridges, and walls of towns 
within it (for the more important settlements had grown into towns) in 
repair, and for equipping its own soldiers, and the king paid all other 
expenses of government. This he could easily do, as much of the land 
was in his own possession ; and he also received customs at the seaports, 
tolls at markets, and fines from offenders against the laws. 

I spoke just now of bishops attending the Witenage-mote. This tells 
of a great change in religion, From heathens worshipping giants, who, 
as they supposed, ruled the forces of nature, the English have, in these 
five hundred years, become Christians. This was the work of missionaries, 
some from Rome, who landed and began their work in Kent, some from 
Scotland, which had been converted earlier. These missionaries journeyed 
from place to place, preaching and baptising, and gradually the land 
became Christian. Then the missionaries were changed into settled 
clergymen, and a tenth part of the produce of the soil was set apart for 
their support. Monasteries, too, were built in lonely places. The monks 
were tillers of the soil, often by better methods than other men, helpers of 
the poor and sick, copiers of books,—in fact little centres of enlighten- 
ment to the district in which they lived. 

When England had become pretty generally Christian, the Pope sent 
a monk named Theodore, giving him the title of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to bring the country under the sway of Rome, as far as religious 
matters were concerned, This monk organised the church throughout 
England, dividing the country into parishes, grouping the parishes into 
dioceses, with a bishop over each, instituting synods, or meetings of the 
clergy, for church business, and founding the first school in England, at 
Canterbury. This was for men, not children, and was chiefly for the 
study of the Bible, though arithmetic, poetry, astronomy, Latin, and 
Greek were also taught. But it was in the monasteries that most of the 
learning and art of the time were found. The monks not only copied 
books, but they translated them from the Latin or Greek, and wrote 
poems, lives of the saints and chronicles of the country, to which we owe 
most of what we know now about those times. They illuminated their 
books with gold and colours, with great expenditure of time and care; 
they wore beautifully embroidered vestments for the religious services, 
and made bells, images, gold and silver dishes, and ornaments for their 
churches. In the churches, therefore, was found all that was beautiful in 
the art of that time. 

It is strange that although such immense progress had been made in 
religion and in government, the domestic life and language of the people 
seem to have changed but little. Houses were still built of wood, food 
and dress were much the same. But a little progress had been made 
towards the division of labour; windmills and watermills, where all could 
grind their corn, had been set up; in towns there were bakers and smiths, 
from whom bread or tools could be bought, instead of everything being 
made at home; and coined money was used, though cattle or slaves were 
as commonly paid if the amount was large. Roads were better, and this 
led to more intercourse and commerce, and markets were held in certain 
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places. Ale-houses were also established. Most of the people were still 
engaged in keeping sheep or cattle, which, owing to the wolves, was often 
a dangerous occupation, or in tilling the ground. For this their tools 
were better; they had rude ploughs, harrows, and carts, and we can see 
them at work in some of the curious little pictures of the old manuscripts. 

Trade with foreign countries had increased. It was thought so impor- 
tant that it became a law that anyone who had made three voyages in his 
own ship should be a noble; it was mostly luxuries which were brought 
back,—silks, silver and glass cups, ornaments, and spices. The English 
gave in exchange wool and hides, horses and slaves. You may have 
heard the story that it was seeing English slaves standing for sale in the 
Roman market which made Pope Gregory think of sending Christian 
missionaries to England. 

This age of which we have learned to-day is an age of greater order 
and arrangement. From a heathen nation governed by many chiefs, 
we have come to a Christian nation governed by one king. England 
has became a state. ALC 


Ghats about Plants. 


II.—OUR SECOND WALK. 


AST month we took a walk into a meadow and gathered a few of 

the grasses that were to be found there in such numbers. We will 

now walk along the lane and see what we can find there. Although 
grasses bear flowers which will be seen to be exceedingly beautiful when 
examined with the aid of a magnifying glass, they are not what a gar- 
dener would call flowering plants, the blossoms are too tiny for him to take 
any notice of, though the pampas and a few other grasses are cultivated 
in gardens for the sake of their glorious panicles of flowers. We will, 
however, to-day take note of those plants to which all will give the name 
flowering. Generally speaking a flower consists of four sets of parts— 
(1) the calyx or outer cup which envelops the whole of the flower before 
it expands, the separate parts of which are called sepals ; (2) the corolla, 
or that part of the flower which is ordinarily the most showy, the parts 
of which are called petals; then (3) inside of the corolla we have the 
stamens; and (4) the pistil, the stamens generally looking like little 
threads with knobs at their ends, and the pzstzl occupying the very centre 
of the flower. To constitute a perfect flower the stamens and pistil are 
the only parts that are absolutely necessary, consequently you will find 
some flowers without a calyx, and others without a corolla; and in the 
simplest flower that we know, that of the ash, both calyx and corolla are 
wanting, and you have only stamens and a pistil; and though in some 
specimens of plants both of these do not appear on the same flower, or 
even on the same plant, yet you are sure to find both on one or other of 
the plants. Here is a willow in bloom, though it is rather late in the 
season for it, you see that the catkins are of a soft yellowish-green colour, 
these are the staminate flowers, and on this tree you look in vain for the 
pistil ; but just a little distance off you see a tree with a somewhat darker 
green catkin, this is the pisti/ate one, and on it you find no stamens at 
all. We call this plant a diwcious one, because the reproductive organs 
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occupy two separate houses. But those plants in which either the calyx 
or corolla is wanting do not produce the absent part at all. 

You will have to remember the description just given of a flower in 
order to understand the explanations that will be given in the course of 
our ramble to-day. 

What is this glossy yellow flower that we see at the bottom of the 
hedge bank, and in amongst the trees of the rookery? Its leaves are 
heart-shaped, and generally spotted with a whitish-green colour. It is 
the Lesser Celandine: why called by that name I do not know, as it bears 
no resemblance, except in colour, and that not a very close one, to the 
true Celandine (Chelidonium majus). Its botanical nameis Ranunculus 
Ficaria, and for a very good reason it is frequently called in English 
‘‘Pilewort.’’ It belongs to the same family as the Buttercup, the Wood 
Anemone, the Marsh Marigold, the Winter Aconite, and the Peony of 
our gardens. All the members of this family may be recognised by the 
following characters of the flowers :—the sepals, which form the calyx, 
are entirely free and separate from each other; the petals, forming the 
corolla, are also free and separate; so are the stamens, and the carpels 
(the separate parts of the pistil), with only one or two exceptions. It is 
well that you should be able to recognise any member of this family, for 
it contains many that are exceedingly poisonous, and not one of them is 
absolutely free from suspicion. The Monk’s Hood (Aconitum Napel!lus) 
which yields a most virulent poison (Aconitine) belongs to this family. 
Let us now come back to our little flower, the Lesser Celandine. It is a 
glossy, starlike flower, with narrow shining petals of yellow, branching 
out like the spokes of a wheel from a disk of gold. Indeed it has been 
likened to the rising sun. Let us just cut it in half. There, you see that 
its centre resembles the orb of day as he rises above the line of the 
horizon, while its petals are like the shafts of light which he flings athwart 
the heavens as the announcers of his approaching course. This little flower 
is wonderfully sensitive to the atmosphere and to the time of day, closing its 
petals before rain and at nightfall curling backwards ; and turning white 
when about to die, as you see so many about just now, it being somewhat 
late in the season for it. It has been immortalized by Wordsworth in a 
well-known poem in which occur the lines 


‘There is a flower that shall be mine, 
It is the little Celandine.” 


And yet some will say that it is very injurious to most lands, and the 
great botanist Linnzeus thought that agriculturists should endeavour to 
extirpate this pretty flower, as he considered that it injured all the plants 
growing near it; and if you look under those trees you will see how com- 
pletely it monopolises the ground. In some countries its roots are highly 
valued as medicine, but they are very bitter and acrid, and must require 
caution, The juice of some plants of this order is so acrid that when 
rubbed on the skin it produces a blister which looks so angry and painful 
that tramps have often made use of it to enlist the pity of the charitably 
disposed. It is on the leaves of the Lesser Celandine that the microscopic 
botanist finds one of the most beautiful of diminutive fungi in the dusty 
yellow ‘‘ cluster cups’’ which parasitically effect the plant. 

There is another plant very much like the one we have just examined, 
and a very near relative, but easily distinguished from it by its general 
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growth and its divided and rather deeply cut leaves ; and if you take up 
the root you will find at the base of the stem a fleshy, bulbous swelling, 
which gives to the plant its specific name, Ranunculus bulbosus, the Bul- 
bous Crowfoot. If you look at the flower too you will find that it differs 
very considerably from the other. The sepals are all carefully folded 
back on the flower stalk, and the stalk itself is very regularly and beauti- 
fully channelled or grooved ; and if you happen to have only the flower of 
this plant with its stalk, the reflexed sepals, together with the channelled 
stalk will distinguish it from any other members of the family that would 
be at all likely to be confounded with it. 

In our last chat I incidentally mentioned the ‘‘ Cuckoo Flower,” or as 
it is sometimes called, the ‘‘ Mayflower ’’; but formerly more commonly 
known by the name “‘ Lady’s Smock” (Cardamine pratensis). Here 
it is, and as it is a member of a very large family, useful no less for food 
than for medicine, I may as well say something about it now, so that you 
may be able to recognise a member of this family whenever and wherever 
you come across it. This family consists of upwards of eight hundred 
members, I believe, and there is not one poisonous one amongst the whole 
lot. Many of our culinary vegetables belong to it, such as cabbages, 
cauliflowers, turnips, mustard and cress, the radish, and the horseradish, 
watercress, &c. Take a flower of the plant we have just picked up, and 
if you examine it carefully and make yourself thoroughly acquainted with 
it, you will be able to recognise any member of this large and useful 
family, for they are all formed on the same plan. I shall not enter into 
very minute details. But look at the calyx—it consists of four sepals, 
each of which you can take off separately without interfering with any 
other part; the same is the case with the petals, there are four of them 
free and separate ; then you have six stamens, also free and separate, with 
the single pistil in the midst of them. But about these stamens there is 
a peculiarity which you ought to observe and remember, as it forms the 
distinguishing feature of the family. Four of them are arranged in pairs, 
and at each side you have single ones which are shorter than the others. 
The stamens are arranged somewhat in the form of a Maltese cross, from 
which circumstance the name of the order is derived, Cruciferae, or cross- 
bearing. In the whole family there is scarcely any variation from this 
arrangement, if indeed there is any at all. In many cases the flowers are 
exceedingly small, but a low-power magnifying glass will enable you 
readily to see that they belong to this family. 

What are those plants that I see in this clear, running stream? none 
of them in flower yet, still not difficult to recognise. One is the ‘‘ Brook- 
lime’’ (Veronica Beccabunga), known by its rather thick, oblong, and 
slightly toothed leaves. Another is the ‘‘ Procumbent Marshwort’’ 
(Apium nodiflorum), frequently confounded with the water parsnip; and 
the other is the Watercress. The Marshwort is not wholesome as food, 
but the Watercress is. Both have pinnate leaves, with an odd terminal 
leaflet. In the case of the Marshwort the terminal leaflet is smaller than 
either of the others, but in the Watercress it is larger. If you remember 
this you will never be in danger of confounding the wholesome with the 
unwholesome water plant. I have known some people absolutely refuse 
to eat watercress on account of the uncertainty as to the real article. In 
the watercress leaf the terminal leaflet is larger than either of the others. 

Here is a very singular plant with large glossy leaves, growing very 
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abundantly in almost every part of the country. It is most commonly 
known by the name “ Lords and Ladies,”’ sometimes by that of ‘‘ Wake 
Robin,” and ‘‘Cuckoo-pint.’”’ It is wonderful how the cuckoo has given 
its name to several early summer flowers that usually bloom about the 
time of its appearance. We have noticed the Cuckoo—flower ; then we 
have the Cuckoo’s Bread, or Cuckoo’s Meat (the Wood Sorrel) ; Cuckoo 
Grass (the field Woodrush) ; Cuckoo Gilliflower (the Ragged Robin) ; 
and in Wales the Dog Violet is called Cuckoo’s Stocking ; then that insect 
enveloped in froth is called Cuckoo-spit. The name of this plant we have 
just come across is Arum Maculatum, ‘‘Spotted Arum.” I do not know 
a much more singular plant than it. Early in May you may find beds of 
broad, shining leaves occasionally spotted with purple growing directly 
from the ground, without the interruption, I mean, of branches. They 
are so very acrid as to blister the tongue when chewed, and are sometimes 
mistaken by children for sorrel. They are shaped something like the 
barbs of an arrow at the base and terminate in a point. From the midst 
of these rises a long green cylindrical bud, somewhat like the handle of a 
skipping-rope, though scarcely as large. If you carefully unroll the leafy 
sheath which constitutes its outer covering you will find that it encloses 
either a delicate pink or a rich crimson pillar, tapering at the base and 
rounded at the summit, surrounded underneath by several rows of pink 
and white beading, the whole being as elegant in form as it is brilliant in 
colour. The outer sheath is called the spathe, and the pillar the spadix. 
This spadix is furnished with exceedingly curious appliances for securing 
the visits of insects for the purposes of fertilization, and forcing them to 
do their work. Of course you know that the pollen from the stamens 
must be inserted on the stigma of the pistil in order to make the seeds 
fertile, and you would naturally think that as the pistilate flowers in this 
plant are placed lower down on the spadix than the staminate ones the 
pollen would fall upon the stigma and so fertilize the ovules; but it is pro- 
vided here that the flower shall not be fertilized by its own pollen, as the 
stigmas are matured before the anthers—so that insects must do the work 
of carrying the pollen from one flower to another, and they are attracted 
to the flower by the nectar which is secreted inside the spathe, low down 
near the base of the column. Now the arrangement for securing that the 
insects shall carry away the pollen is thus described by Dr. Taylor in his 
interesting work, ‘‘ The Sagacity and Morality of Plants’’: If we peel 
off the neatly-wrapped spathe, we find inside just at the part were it is 
constricted, and before it swells out again, a large number of hairs 
arranged so that insects can crawl in, but cannot get out, after the manner 
that eel-traps are constructed. The tall, purple coloured spadix rises like 
a column in the midst, and the flies which have crawled into the trap are 
kept close prisoners for a day or two until the stamens clustered on the 
spadix have discharged their pollen, and it has fallen down to the bottom 
and dusted the poor prisoners. But ‘‘ poor”’ it is hardly correct to call 
them, for they have been well treated in their confinement. . . . When 
the pollen of the Arum has been spent the hairs shrivel, and the impris- 
oned insects are set at liberty to carry the pollen to another plant, where, 
perhaps the pistils are ready to receive it. 

All around us grow a great many other plants, but as they will remain 
in bloom until next month, we shall leave our chat about them till then, 
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Home Counsels. 
V.—PUNISHMENT. 


‘CRE afternoon Agnes came in from school looking very much as if 

she had been crying. She was evidently not in a good temper 
and she was very silent and sulky. When Kenneth came home, and 
they had tea, she cheered up, and was better, but there was still a cloud 
over her; and after tea she silently got her lessons and worked at them: 
but after a while, her mother, who was watching the two children at 
work, saw that Agnes was hanging down her head, and sitting very still 
and that she was crying. ‘ 

‘* Agnes, dear,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ are your lessons hard, and do you 
want help ?”’ 

But Agnes did not answer,—and a minute later she got up slowly, 
and buried her face in her mother’s lap. Kenneth, who was sitting near, 
put out his hand and stroked her head, and said “‘ Hullo! little woman, 
what’s up ?”’ 

; 2 O mother,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘O Kenneth, what shall I do, what shall 

(s) 2 ” 

‘‘ What is it, dear child ?”’ 

‘©O mother, I was punished at school ;—I never was before; and it’s 
such a disgrace,—I can’t go back to-morrow! ”’ 

Kenneth looked very grave. ‘‘ Punished, chickie, who on earth 
punished you? You're a good enough chick, I’m sure. What in the 
name of wonder did you do, and what did they do to you?” 

Agnes dried her eyes sadly, and sat on a stool by her mother ; and 
Kenneth laid down his book and sat on the hearth-rug. 

‘Tell us, Agnes, what it was all about,’’ said her mother. 

“QO, it was only fun, mother,” she said; and then added angrily, 
‘© I’m sure Miss Lucas /zkes punishing us.”’ 

‘« Have you been punished before, Agnes ?”’ 

‘No, not I, mother, but other girls are always getting punished by 
her, for nothing.” 

‘No, not for nothing, Agnes, that could not be.”’ 

‘‘ Well, for little, tiny things, mother ; and it 7s a shame.” 

‘‘ What was it to-day, Agnes ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, mother, it was because I did a scribble in my copy-book;. and 
I am sure that was nothing.”” 

‘‘ When did you do it: was it in lesson-time ?”’ 

‘“O yes, mother, it was when Miss Lucas told us to write a compo- 
sition ; we were to write how we liked best to spend a holiday afternoon.’’ 

‘And had you done it before you did the scribble ?”’ 

‘‘No, mother, I’d only just begun; and then I stuck and couldn’t 
think of any more to say; and then Jenny and Nellie were whispering 
and laughing, and they whispered to me, and I listened; and then Miss 
Lucas caught us and told us not to talk; and then Jennie and Nellie 
began again very soon, and they were quizzing Miss Lucas because she 
had such a funny dress on, and they tried to draw her, and they didn’t 
make it like, so I drew her, and it was ever so much more like, and 
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‘“ Here she is,’’ cried Kenneth, who had seized Agnes’ copy-book and 
opened it. 

‘©O, don’t, Kenneth! I don’t want you to see it.”’ 

‘But I have seen it, and [ do see it,’’ said Kenneth ; ‘‘its first-rate : 
bravo! very good!’’ And he laughed and held up the picture to his 
mother, and then laughed again. Their mother took the book gently 
from him, and turned back from the drawing to the lesson on the page 
before it. 

‘“The drawing may be good, my boy, but, Agnes, where is the 
lesson ? this one seems, indeed, only just begun.” 

‘“And so it is, mother, ; I hadn’t time to do it, because Miss Lucas 
pounced upon me; and though it was Jenny and Nellie who began, she 
only found out me, and picked me out to be punished.” 

‘‘ How long were you doing the drawing, Agnes ?”’ 

‘©O, a good while, because I had to turn back the page whenever 
Miss Lucas turned round, lest she should see.”’ 

‘‘But, Agnes, you had time to do the drawing: why hadn't you time 
to do the lesson 2?” 

“‘O well, mother, I suppose I had time,—but—well, I did the drawing 
instead.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, that was it: and, Agnes, a few days ago you were so sorry to 
think that you had been a ‘cheaty girl:’ do you know that you have 
been so again ?”’ , 

Agnes looked very grave. ‘‘Do you mean because I did something 
that I had to hide ?”’ 

‘That is one reason: you tried to make your teacher think that you 
were doing your lesson, whilst you were really playing. But you were 
cheating your teacher in another way also. When you go to school, all 
the school hours are to be given to what your teachers wish you to do. 
Play is for play hours, and when you play in school hours you are 
cheating your teacher out of some of the time that belongs to her.” 

‘Nellie and Jenny began it, mother ; they were worse than I,”’ 

‘“Never mind about Nellie and Jenny ; you are my little girl, and 
they have their mothers to talk to them. Whatever they did does very 
little to alter what my little girl did. Did you understand, dear, what I 
said about your teacher and your school-time ?”’ 

‘Yes, mother, I think I did.’’ 

‘‘ Well then, listen again: there was something else that was wrong too.” 

““O mother! the poor little chit,” said Kenneth; ‘she’s not a bad 
chit,—do let her off! ”’ 

His mother laughed, and so did Agnes. 

‘“No, she’s not a bad chit at all on the whole, Kenneth, and that is 
why I am talking to her; if she were a bad chit she would not understand 
so well, or try to be a better one as much as she does.” 

‘‘Well, dear, when your father sends you to school he gives you 
opportunities to learn, and expects you to use them; if you idle your 
time away, and do not learn all you can, you are in a sort of way 
cheating father.’’ 

‘“O dear!—am I? I never thought of all this; what a lot of things 
there are to think of!” 

‘They will all come easily and naturally to you if you are in earnest, 
Agnes, and try more and more to be what Kenneth calls ‘a good chit.’ 
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But it is to help us to remember these things, and to do what is right, 
that we must all sometimes be punished.” 

‘Why should we be punished, mother? Why doesn’t telling do?”’ 

‘‘ Did not you say that Miss Lucas did tell you not to talk, and to go 
on with your work ?” 

‘Ves, mother, she did, several times.’’ 

‘‘Then you see telling was not enough; you were not obedient, and 
so you had to be punished that you might remember another time that 
trifling would not be allowed, and that you were doing wrong in wasting 
your time.”’ 

‘Well, I shan’t forget, mother, but still I think Miss Lucas was very 
unkind ; and then she mzght have found a nicer way of punishing me.” 

‘‘ What did she do to you, Aggie?’”’ said Kenneth. 

‘She stuck me up on a chair in front of all the girls, with my hands 
behind me, with my back turned, and I had tostand there till school was 
over.” 

“You think she might have chosen a ‘nicer’ punishment, Agnes ? 
But, you see, punishments are not meant to be ‘nice;’ if they were, they 
would not Je punishments, and you would not mind getting them again. 
Miss Lucas wanted to give you something to bear which you would 
dislike, and not want to have again; and you see she succeeded.’ 

“No, I'll take good care not to get that again if I can help it.” 

‘And, Agnes, my child, you do wrong to think Miss Lucas was 
unkind in punishing you; most likely she would much rather have let you 
off altogether, but she knew that you had been idle and naughty, and 
deserved punishment, and so she knew that it was her duty to give it to 
you; you had earned it.” 

‘‘ Well, she dzd tell me she was sorry, and didn’t like to punish me, 
but I didn’t believe her.” 

‘© Then it was you who were unkind, my child; and what is more, she 
would have been unkind if she had zot punished you.”’ 

‘‘Why, mother,—how could that be ?”’ 

‘‘ Because you were not sorry for doing wrong, and she kindly wished 
you to be sorry, that you might do right next time.” 

‘‘ Miss Lucas said she should not have punished me if I had been 
sorry, mother,”’ 

“ Ves, that is what all our punishments are for,—to make us sorry.” 

‘‘ Then if I had been sorry before I was punished I should have got 
off being punished.”’ 

“You would not have had to stand on the chair, Agnes, your punish- 
ment would have been different.” 

“* But, mother, Miss Lucas said she should not have punished me if I 
had been sorry.” 

‘“No, dear, she would not have punished you, the sorrow you felt 
would have been your punishment, and that punishment would have 
come from God, who put the sad feeling of sorrow into your heart.” 

‘Does God punish people, mother ?—how does He do it?’ 

‘In very simple ways, dear Agnes; He has put His whisper into 
our hearts, and we cannot disobey it without a punishment following.”’ 

‘‘ Tell me something to make it plain, mother.” 

‘“‘If a boy at school is tyrannical and unkind, he loses the love and 
respect of his schoolfellows ; that is the natural punishment of his fault, 
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and though no one on earth who could punish him ever knows of his 
fault, that boy has met with a punishment in the consequences which 
follow what he did.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, and he would deserve it too,’’ said Agnes. 

‘(If a servant girl steals something, she loses the trust of her mistress.”’ 

‘* And she would deserve that too.’’ 

‘(If you were left alone in charge of a baby, and in ill-temper or 
anger you struck it, or were unkind to it, how uneasy you would feel, and 
how the baby’s cry would ring in your ears !”’ 

“Yes, indeed, [ should think it would, mother! Poor little baby !”’ 

‘CA little boy took some fruit that was not his; and though no one 
was near he swallowed it down so fast, with fear and trembling, that he 
did not enjoy it, and the fright and anxiety lest he should be found out 
were Ais punishment.” 

‘‘T am glad he didn’t enjoy it,—greedy little boy!” 

‘‘A man did a very wicked deed, and he went away and travelled far, 
hoping to forget ; but he never could forget, and the horror of his wicked- 
ness followed him about and tormented him. That was his punishment.” 

‘“ That was like Cain, mother, when he had killed Abel.’’ 

‘“Yes; and was not this perhaps what is meant by God putting a 
mark upon him? He was different from other people because he had 
done something different,—worse than what anyone else had done.”’ 

‘‘ VYes,—poor Cain,—how miserable he must have been; no wonder 
he said, ‘my punishment is greater than I can bear.’”’ 

‘And, Agnes, there is another very terrible sort of punishment that 
comes to us all when we have yielded to temptation to do wrong.”’ 

‘¢ What is it, mother ?”’ 

“That yielding oxce makesit easier to yield again, and harder to say xo.”’ 

Agnes was silent for some time, and then said softly, ‘‘ Yes, 1 know 
that.” And then she added, ‘‘Our teacher told us never to go along 
one passage into one of the rooms, but always by the other ; some of the 
girls wanted to go, and said it was shorter. I said I wouldn’t go, but 
they laughed at me, and most of them went—so I went just for once, and 
now we always go that way, unless the teacher is near.’’ 

‘Well, Agnes, you had your punishment in being less conscientious 
than before you went ; but now that you see it you will not do it again ; 
you will go the other way, and perhaps you may be able to lead other 
girls to do right too. It is always very sad when people let their con- 
sciences be darkened by yielding to what is wrong; it is like drawing 
down the blind that you may not see; you are shutting out God's light 
from your soul.’’ 

‘OQ, mother, I wish I could remember ! and I am always doing such 
dreadful things ! ”’ 

‘No, dear, not very dreadful; God knows that we are weak, and 
He is sorry for us when we slip and fall, and lifts us up, and bids us try 
again; but we must try and remember more and more, and do better 
and better. We must try never to do worse than we know we ought to 
do, and though we may often fail, yet if we have tried God will give us a 
blessing, and help us to try again. And now, dear children, we must not 
talk any more; you must go to bed and to sleep.” 

‘‘Well, mother, I see now that Miss Lucas was not unkind for 
punishing me,”’ 
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‘‘T don’t believe she meant to be unkind,’ said Kenneth, ‘but I 
think she might have let you off, chick.’’ 

‘‘No, Kenneth, my boy,” said his mother, ‘‘] think it was much 
more true kindness to punish Agnes, and she showed how truly kind she 
was when she told Agnes that if she were sorry already she should not 
have punished her, because then the work which the punishment was 
meant to do would have been done without her punishing Agnes.” 

‘Well, I wish she’d punished the whole lot of them, for Agnes was 
not the only one, nor the worst; she ought to have set the whole row of 
them on chairs, with their hands behind them, and they would have 
looked comical ! ”’ 

Agnes could not help laughing, but her mother said, ‘‘ Don’t make 
fun about it, Kenneth, for Agnes is really sorry that she was idle and 
disobedient ; I wish the other girls who were so also had been punished, 
as it would have been much better for them; but you see our business is 
not with them, but with our own little maiden here; and I think now she 
understands it all better, and will know the meaning of things better than 
she did.” 

‘‘O yes, mother! and thank you ever so much; you are so patient with 
us, mother, and you explain things so that I can always understand.” 

“‘T am glad you feel that, dear; I like to feel that I can talk to you, 
and that you really understand, and carve to understand these things.” 

‘Mother, there’s just one other thing I want to say, and that is that 
I was angry when Miss Lucas punished me; I was sorry too, but I 
didn’t want her to think so; I was angry with her, and I was sorry with 
myself.” 

* Yes, I understand that, but you are not angry now, and you are 
sorry ; the anger did not last long, but the being sorry for what you had 
done was stronger and deeper than the anger, and grew stronger as the 
vexation died away. That is quite natural.” 

‘“ Well, mother, I know what I shall do to-morrow: I shall go to 
Miss Lucas and tell her I’m sorry, and I don’t care who hears me say it; 
and I shall try and not listen again to Jenny and Nellie.”’ 

‘‘Good night then, my dear child: and good night, my boy, and God 
bless you.”’ 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


The Growing Bov und his Religion. 
I.—THE RELIGION OF SPIRITUAL SENSIBILITY. 


OU may know how Wordsworth in his ‘‘ Intimations of Immortality ”’ 
sings of the time when ‘‘ meadow, grove, and stream, the earth, 

and every common sight to him did seem apparell’d in celestial light,”’ 
and how he describes ‘‘the growing boy’’ and ‘‘the youth who daily 
further from the east must travel”? being attended by ‘‘the vision 
splendid,’’ and how ‘‘ at length the man perceives it die away, and fade 
into the light of common day.’’ But though it is natural and necessary 
that the growing boy and youth should give up “childish things,’’ I think 
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that the ‘celestial light’ which attends childhood may not, and should 
not, be lost in growing. Indeed Wordsworth in his ‘‘ Happy Warrior”’ 
describes that ‘‘ man in arms”’ as he who 


““ When brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought.” 


It is in order that you may be ‘‘ happy warriors” that you should try to 
keep the ‘‘ celestial light,’”’ or spiritual sensibility, about you all through 
life. By spiritual sensibility I mean openness to the Divine, sensitiveness 
to the touch of God, as given through natural things and through human 
faculties, eager interestedness in the manifestations of God’s presence in 
nature and humanity, and readiness to assimilate the spirit of things. 

I have in former talks * tried to impress upon you the idea that God 
literally needs each one of you to be a habitation, an instrument, a 
prophet of His. I believe that human beings are intended by God to 
be to each other revealers of Him, interpreters of human nature, exponents 
of human duty. Each one has some special feature of the divine to 
show, and if he fails to catch and show it, he deprives himself of experience, 
hinders human knowledge, and is an obstructer of God’s revelation. 
God continually seeks fuller expression through humanity, and through 
you he seeks afresh utterance. Jtis yours to be words of God. ‘‘ History 
is a divine poem of which the history of every nation is a canto, and every 
man a word.’’ You may be words of the Divine by preserving the 
openness, the simplicity, and the reverence of your young years. You 
know how full of wonder your minds once were. You had questions to 
ask about everything. The ‘thow”’ and ‘“‘why”’ of things concerned 
you. You wanted to see the inside of your toys, and to have things 
explained. That open-minded wonder you should carry with you. You 
have put away toys, but have not ‘the things of real life’’ hidden 
meanings that you wish to understand? As you grow you are capable 
of a deeper apprehension of the divineness of things, and life should be 
more wonderful than ever. If as you become older, things seem less 
divine, and the ‘‘inner’’ becomes a fancy, you are not growing healthily, 
you are losing spiritual sensibility. Growth should mean to you keener 
sensibility, deeper insight, more inwardness. 

You ought also to seek to preserve simplicity. You remember how 
you disliked to be puzzled and deceived. When you put a question you 
liked a simple answer. You wished to go straight-forward and hated 
bewilderment. You loved fair play, were chivalrous, and full of faith in 
goodness. Simplicity is the glory of true manhood. So is it also with the 
reverence of youth, when cherished in manhood, it is a source of knowledge 
and power. You have been touched with awe by the great and glorious 
in nature. The clear blue sky, the moon-lit clouds, the majestic mountains, 
the mighty wind, the fields clad in living green or in cloth of gold, the 
bird’s song, the glory of the flowers, awaken in you an emotion of joyous 
admiration or of solemn awe. A beautiful picture, a grand building, 
fine music, thrills your spirit with exquisite feeling. A commanding or 
persuasive word, a stern or loving look, a harsh or gentle deed, touches 


*In the Sunday School Helper for 1887, pp. 204, 238, there appeared two papers 
“* The Religion of Physical Health,” the other on “The Religion of Mental Capacity."-Ed.. 
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you deeply. That sensitiveness to whatever is great, and good, and 
beautiful, that quick admiration, that ready responsiveness is the most 
valuable element in the religious soul. It will be difficult for you to 
preserve it as you grow, but you should earnestly try to keep it. 

God comes to you in the form of your holiest personality. It is 
His truth that comes to you in the clear intuitions of your reason, it is 
His affection that throbs in your purest sympathies, it is His conscience 
that works through your deepest convictions. Ere you can powerfully 
take up the tasks of real life you have to ascend the mouutain of aspira- 
tion, and thereon, in contemplation of life from the highest point of view, 
identify yourselves as auxiliaries of the divine power, and take the solemn 
sacrament of self-sanctification. Then, as you feel that you are not your 
own, but God’s, you vow that you will be true to the Highest, that the 
divine authority will be the law of your life, that thenceforth your conduct 
will not be wayward, that you will keep to the upward, narrow way of 
being. As you stand on the height of consciousness, and the scope of 
things is clear to you, you discern the divine conditions of life, you over- 
hear the divine oracle, you feel the divine touch, and you look down on 
the plains of duty with the solemn desire that you will carry thence the 
awe of the Holiest. 

Enter upon life determined to be true to the Highest, to rely on your 
divinest leadings, to have faith in your spiritual sensibilities. If you wel- 
come the first divine presentation, and obey all that you can yet understand, 
you will continually advance both in the knowledge of duty and in the 
practical fulfilment of the obligations of life proclaimed in your conscience. 
‘«That which each can do best, none but his Maker can teach him.” 
Keep yourselves open to His teaching. Make every sense truly percipient 
and every faculty truly willing. Look out at the windows of your soul 
with a devout wonder. Welcome each day as a fresh opportunity for 
living and learning, and meet the duties of the day with freshness of 
spirit. ‘(If the day and the night are such that you greet them with joy, 
and life emits a fragrance like flowers and sweet-scented herbs, is more 
elastic, more starry, more immortal,-—that is your success. All nature is 
your congratulation, and you have cause momentarily to bless yourself.”’ 

Take frequent stock of your spiritual attainments. Ask yourselves if 
you are consecrating your strength to the ideals seen in the holy light of 
aspiration, or desecrating it before some idol of sensuous presentation. 
As you travel daily further from the east, does life grow less divine to 
you ? does the glory of holy living fade as you grow older? are you less 
disposed to obey the voice you heard at prime? Does morality find a 
torch-bearer, and religion a cross-bearer in you? or does your ‘‘enthusiasm 
of humanity ’’ grow weak and your consciousness of God become faint ? 

Rally the forces of your soul for more strenuous life. Whatever you 
do, do not become indifferent regarding life. Better act than be idle in 
doubt. Let nothing make you contemptuous of humanity. Suffer no 
one in your presence to sneer or scoff at virtue. Avoid the company of 
the ‘‘fast.’’ ‘‘ Keep yourselves unspotted from the world.” Dream, if 
you can do no more, of the higher, cherish the wish, at least, for nobler 
being, and never descend into the pit ot self-dishonour. ; 

Train yourselves to promptly obey your holiest promptings. Give 
yourselves freely to your sincerest sympathies. Never dally with an 
obligation. Do not for an instant give place to an impure feeling, but 
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let the quick force of noble emotion clear and guard your heart. Every 
low passion encouraged is an obscuration of the divine light, every vicious 
indulgence yielded to gathers a mist over the conscience, every desecrating 
act darkens the soul. Give no harbourage to a lie; never act a part; 
let no excuse discharge conscience; be always sincere. Be thorough 
with yourselves ; root out every weed that obstructs the growth of good 
character ; be determined that to-morrow will find you better than to-day. 
Glory in encountering difficulty, in enduring hardness, in accomplishing 
the great task. You are here to be strong with God’s might, to be true 
with His truth, to have His beauty upon you, and to be perfect even as 
He is perfect. 
**So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can.” 


ALEX WEBSTER. 


Ohe Prophet Amos and his Book. 


IV.—THE SEVEN WORDS AGAINST THE KINGDOMS. 


I F you have carefully gone over the previous lessons, you will now be pre- 

pared to read and study the actual words of Amos himself. In order 
to make our lessons as simple and clear as possible, the Book of Amos 
will be printed in paragraphs or sections, and not in verses and chapters 
as in an ordinary Bible. The rendering is taken, partly from Mr. Fredk. 
Smith’s translation of the version of the great German scholar, Ewald, 
and partly from the Revised English Version. There will be no attempt 
to discuss or decide questions of learning and abstruse criticism,—-a task 
that is quite beyond the present writer’s knowledge and skill. Our aim 
is simply to provide a few hints and aids towards the better appreciation 
and understanding of a great moral and religious book. 


Preface or Title-Page. 


Tue words of Amos, one of the shepherds of Tekoa, which he, as a 
seer, spoke concerning Israel in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah, and 
in the days of Jeroboam, son of Joash, king of Israel, two years before 
the earthquake. 


Amos the mouthpiece of Jehovah. 


And he said: Jehovah will thunder from Zion, and utter his voice 
from Jerusalem ; and the pastures of the herdsmen shall wither, and 
Carmel’s head shall be parched. 


1.—The word against Damascus. 


Thus saith Fehovah : For the three transgressions of Damascus, yea, 
for the four, I will not revoke my word, because they have threshed Gilead 
with threshing instruments of iron; but I will send a fire into the house 
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of Hazael, and it shall devour the palaces of Benhadad. And I will 
break the bar of Damascus, and cut off the inhabitant of the valley of 
Aven (Sun Valley), and him that holdeth the sceptre from the house of 
Eden ; and the people of Syria (Aram) shall go into captivity unto Kir— 
saith Jehovah. 

2.—The word against Gaza. 


Thus saith Fehovah: For the three transgressions of Gaza, yea, for 
the four, I will not revoke my word; because they led away captive whole 
villages to give them over to Edom: but I will send fire into Gaza’s walls, 
and it shall devour her palaces; and I will cut off the inhabitant from 
Ashdod, and him that holdeth the sceptre from Ashkelon; and I will turn 
mine hand against Ekron, and the remnant of the Philistines shall perish 
—saith Jehovah. 


3.—The word against Tyre. 


Thus saith Fehovah: For the three transgressions of Tyre, yea, for 
the four, I will not revoke my word; because they gave over whole 
villages to Edom, not remembering the covenant of brothers; but I 
will send a fire on the wall of Tyre, and it shall devour its palaces. 


4.—The word against Hdom. - 


Thus saith Fehovah: For the three transgressions of Edom, yea, for 
the four, I will not revoke my word; because he did pursue his brother 
with the sword, and did smother his pity; and his anger did tear 
perpetually, and he kept his wrath for ever: but I will send fire upon 
Teman, and it shall devour the palaces of Bozrah. 


5.—The word against Ammon. 


Thus saith Fehovah: For the three transgressions of the sons of 
Ammon, yea, for the four, I will not revoke my word; because they have 
ripped up the mothers of Gilead, that they might enlarge their border : 
but I will kindle a fire in the wall of Rabbah, and it shall devour its 
palaces, with shouting in the day of battle, with a tempest in the day of 
the whirlwind ; and their king shall go into captivity, he and his princes 

together—saith Jehovah. 


6.—The word against Moab. 


Thus saith Fehovah: For the three transgressions of Moab, yea, for 
the four, I will not revoke my word; because it burnt the bones of the 
king of Edom to lime: but I will send a fire upon Moab, and it shall 
devour the palaces of Kerioth; and Moab shall die with tumult, with 
shouting, and with the sound of the trumpet ; and I will cut off the judge 
from its midst, and will slay all the princes—saith Jehovah. 


%—The word against Judah. 


Thus saith Fehovah : For the three transgressions of Judah, yea, for 
the four, I will not revoke my word; because they have rejected the in- 
struction of Jehovah, and have not kept his laws, and their deceits have 
caused them to err after the manner of their fathers who went before 
them : but I will send a fire upon Judah, and it shall devour the palaces 


of Jerusalem. (Amos, chap. 1.-li. 5.) 
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COMMENTARY ON WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Ir you have read the foregoing sections of the Book of Amos, you 
have probably been a little puzzled by some of the names and phrases, 
and so we must offer a few words of explanation. 

You already know about Tekoa and its seer. You will also remember 
that the land of the Hebrews, or Jews, though only a very small country, 
was divided at this time (8th century B.c.) into two kingdoms,—Fudah 
in the south, /svael in the north, the former ruled over by Uszzah, the 
latter by Feroboam II. The date of the earthquake cannot be fixed; but 
the fact that it is used as a mark of time shows that it made a great 
sensation. In the Book of Zechariah (xiv. 5) we are told that people 
will flee as they ‘‘fled from before the earthquake in the days of Uzziah.” 
If Amos spoke two years before the earthquake, what does that tell us ? 
Why, surely, that his speeches were written, prepared for the press we 
should say now, some few years after they were spoken. And in writing 
Amos no doubt left out many words that he actually spoke, and also 
arranged and pruned those that he thought worthy of preservation. 

Observe next that the prophet speaks as the messenger or mouthpiece 
of Fehovah. Thereis no way of escaping from his awful voice. Jehovah’s 
chief place of worship was Zion or Ferusalem. ‘‘Zion’’ was the most 
southerly of the hills on which Jerusalem was built; the term is also 
applied to the Temple, and sometimes is only another name for Jerusalem 
itself. The language employed about the withering of the pastures and 
the parching of Carmel’s head, proves how serious the crisis appeared to 
Amos: from a herdsman’s point of view, nothing could be more dreadful 
than the loss of pasture. Carmel, a promontory near the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, south of the Bay of Acre, celebrated in early times 
for its pure and invigorating air, its forest glades and grassy uplands, 
and supposed to be one of the freshest and most delightful spots on earth, 

The phrase, Thus saith Fehovah, does not mean that the exact words 
of Jehovah came out of the mouth of Amos. It is an Eastern or Oriental 
expression, and some Arab tribes are said to employ a similar phrase at 
the present day. It simply means that Amos spoke what he believed and 
felt ehovah would say if He were to speak. Although modern ‘‘ prophets” 
have not used the same language, they have meant pretty much the same 
thing,—namely, that they were the messengers or spokesmen of a higher 
Power and Will than themselves; and it is this conviction which gives 
strength and inspiration to every true prophet's office and work. 

And now we must look carefully at the series of words against the 
seven kingdoms, betore anything is said about Jsrael, against whom the 
prophecy is chiefly directed. We must not look for accurate history or 
geography in these descriptions: they are the words of an orator whose 
purpose is didactic, and who selects what he believes will best answer his 
ends and drive home his lesson. Notice how skilful he is in arranging 
his speech. He does not begin by denouncing /svae/: that might arouse 
opposition, and besides it is more ‘‘telling’’ to get people to admit that 
certain actions on the part of others are wicked and hateful, before 
attempting to bring the matter home to themselves. 

Amos selects Damascus to begin with. This was one of the most 
distant places that he knew anything about. It was the capital of ancient 
Syria or Aram, situated about 120 miles north-east of Jerusalem, and is 
one of the most famous towns in antiquity. It has been called ‘‘the Eye 
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of the East.” The country round about was fertile. The three trans- 
gresstons and the four is a poetical phrase repeated over and over again: 
it means that the offences were many and grievous. You will observe 
that it is a variation of the number seven,—a number which Hebrew 
writers probably regarded as in some way sacred. The special offence 
charged against Damascus is that of using brutal instruments of torture 
against Gilead. [Try and call to mind some modern examples of cruel 
warfare. War is always horrible, but to use ‘threshing instruments of 
iron’’ is inhuman savagery.] The name Gilead is used indefinitely of 
the mountainous region east of the Jordan, bounded on the north by 
Bashan, on the east by the Arabian desert; it refers here to the parts 
nearest to Damascus itself. Hazael was formerly an officer under 
Benhadad, King of Syria, whom he is charged with having stifled, and 
then seizing the throne for himself. Benhadad (Son of Hadad): some 
suppose that Hazael had a son of this name ; but the palaces of Benhadad 
may simply refer to the palaces of the king. Break the bar, the brass or 
iron rod which secured the gate of the city; hence to break this meant 
laying the place open to the enemy. Aven, the Valley of Hollow Syria, 
between the chains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. The prophet calls it 
‘*idol-valley,’’ or according to the Greek version, ‘‘Sun Valley.”” Eden, 
translated ‘‘Paradise’’ by Ewald, may have been some place in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, but nothing is known of it. Syvza, Hebrew 
name ‘‘Aradm,’’ is sometimes used so as to include the whole of Palestine; 
here it refers to Upper Syria, in the Mount Lebanon district. iv, in the 
far north, between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

Amos passes next to Gaga, one of the chief cities of the Philistines, 
near the Mediterranean coast, now the city of Ghizzeh. There were five 
of these chief cities, Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Ekron, and Gath, ali in- 
habited and ruled by natives of Philistia,—a strip of sea-board reaching 
from Egypt along the shore of the Mediterranean towards the land of 
the Phoenicians. We read a great deal about the Philistines in the Old 
Testament. They were a fierce but clever race. of men. They are 
blamed here for trading in slaves, and more especially for handing 
Hebrew slaves over to the Edomites, who were supposed to be nearly 
related to the Hebrews: it was not only cruel to act thus, it was deceit- 
ful andtreacherous. Gaza is specially selected for condemnation, possibly 
because it was most prominent at this time; three of the other cities are 
also mentioned ; Gath is omitted. 

Tyre is the next place denounced by the Prophet. Its name means 
‘‘rock,’’ from the site on which the old town was built. A famous Phoeni- 
cian city, modern name Stir. The inhabitants were clever traders and 
skilled workmen. ‘‘It would take a volume,’’ says Dr. Thomson, ‘‘to 
trace the varied fortunes of Tyre through Egyptian, Chaldean, Mace- 
donian, Roman, Saracenic, Frank and Turkish dynasties, down to the 
present wretched representative of so much greatness and glory.” Amos 
blames Tyre for receiving captive Jews from the Philistines, and then 
selling them to the Edomites, though there was a brotherly covenant 
existing between these two nations.—How often do nations, closely related 
to each other, forget their brotherly covenants in their desire for gain ! 

Wecome next to Edom, astrip of land adjoining the kingdom of Judah, 
south of Moab, east of the Wady Arabah. The inhabitants, as already 
stated, were related to the Israelites. Amos charges them with having 
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pursued their brothers with the sword, smothering all pity, and giving vent 
to bitter and relentless anger.—How unlike the conduct of brothers! Let 
us always beware, lest we imitate the spirit of the Edomite in our national 
and international dealings. Teman and Bozrah were probably the chief 
cities of Edom, but there is some doubt as to their exact geographical 
position,—indeed, the geography of the Book of Amos is largely 
traditional. The Temanites were famous for their wisdom; Eliphaz, the 
Temanite, is one of the sage talkers in the Book of Job. 

Amos turns next to Ammon, a country bounded on the north by the 
river Jabbok, on the east by Gilead, on the south by Moab. The 
inhabitants were a fierce, unsettled race, bent on conquest and plunder. 
Their ferocity is shown by what is here said of them. In order that they 
might ‘‘enlarge their borders,’ they did not scruple to perpetrate the 
most horrible cruelties. The fearful and brutal practice here mentioned 
was a common rule of war in early times. Hosea, in speaking of the 
fall of Samaria at the hands of the Assyrians, says that ‘‘infants shall be 
be dashed in pieces, and their women with child shall be ripped up.” 
Rabbah was the chief city of Ammon, and it would seem to have been a 
place of strength and splendour. It became a still more important city 
under the Romans, and though it is now deserted, some remarkable 
ruins have been discovered there. 

Moab is the next place which Amos condemns. It lay east of the 
Dead Sea, on both sides of the river Arnon. The inhabitants are charged 
with an offence that many ancient races regarded with horror, namely, 
disrespect to the dead. They burnt the bones of the King of Edom to 
dust, and so deprived the body of its rest in the grave. You may 
remember how some Englishmen put out their spite on Wycliffe, the 
Reformer, by burning his bones and casting the ashes into the stream. 
{Only a few months ago there was a controversy among the Jews about 
cremation, and this text from Amos was quoted by a Jewish Rabbi in order 
to show that the Bible was opposed to the system of burning the human 
body.] Kerioth, probably Kiriathaim of Moab, but its identification is 
doubtful: it is meant to apply to the chief city, the proper name of which 
was Ar-Moab. Notice the tumult and shouting that are to accompany the 
downfall of this place. The fact that the judge is specially mentioned 
seems to indicate that at this time there was no king, but only a deputy 
or vassal, placed there perhaps by Jeroboam. 

Having now gone over the chief countries, north and south, east and west, 
Amos comes back to his own country, ¥udah. He makes it the seventh 
inorder. Judah is blamed for disregarding the ixstruction of Fehovah. 
Some scholars have thought that the employment of this phrase (the 
Torah) indicates a later hand, and implies an acquaintance with the Book of 
Deuteronomy. Mr. Robertson Smith, however, is of opinion that the use of 
this language by the writer does not necessarily imply any such knowledge 
at all. The Jaws must not be understood to refer to the Levitical Law, 
which was not in existence until some three hundred years after the time 
of Amos. The people, says the prophet, are as bad as their forefathers 
were: the growth and progress of knowledge and religion had done them 
little or no good. (That is the case with some people living in the world 
still!) The misery and woe that were about to descend on the other nations 
would fall upon Judah and its chief city, Jerusalem, too; BECAUSE THEY 
WOULD NOT LISTEN TO AND OBEY THE VOICE OF JEHOVAH, 


